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Finding Out What Employees Are Thinking’ 


By Harotp B. Bercen 
McKinsey, Wellington & Company 


T IS generally recognized that the morale of em- 
ployees is closely related to their productiveness. 
Hence, if management can determine the true 

nature, extent and causes of dissatisfaction, construc- 
tive corrections can be made which will increase profits. 
Most employers would like to know what their em- 
ployees are thinking in order that they may make these 
changes. ; 

Employers seldom have this information, however, 
because few workers have the courage to tell the ‘‘boss”’ 
just how they feel. As a result, management often 
guesses at employee attitudes, or worse yet, either takes 
an ostrich-like position or decides to “let sleeping dogs 
lie.” Many. grievances which could easily have been 
eliminated at their inception are in consequence allowed 
to magnify in the workman’s mind until they result in 
slower work, poorer quality, higher costs, and, possibly, 
eventual outbreak of labor difficulties. 

There is another important reason for the mainte- 
nance of favorable employee attitudes. Business enter- 
prises are no longer judged in terms of products, serv- 
ices, and profits alone. Employee dissatisfaction today 
quickly finds its way into trade and customer channels, 
influencing the acceptance of the company, the sales- 
man and the products. Progressive companies are show- 
ing increasing interest in finding what their employees 
think because of its bearing upon public relations. 

The purpose of this paper is to outline in non-techni- 
cal terms the methods which have been found successful 


1In the preparation of this paper, the assistance of Gordon G. 
Bowen and J. Alexander Smith of McKinsey, Wellington & Company, 
is gratefully acknowledged. 


in learning what employees are thinking, to disclose 
some attitudes that have been revealed by applying 
these methods in a typical study, and to indicate 
changes in industrial relations practice that appear nec- 
essary if certain of these employee attitudes toward the 
company and its operations and policies are to be 
improved. 


Methods of Measuring Attitudes 


In recent years, psychologists and other research 
workers have developed practical techniques for meas- 
uring attitudes. These procedures have been adapted 
to industry and have been applied successfully in a 
number of companies. As a result, methods of finding 
out what employees think and what are the causes and 
effects of employee attitudes have been greatly 
improved. 

The methods of studying employee attitudes may be 
grouped into two major classifications: interviews and 
questionnaires. In order to obtain satisfactory results, 
both must be administered in a way to assure the 
employees of anonymity. 


_The Interview 


Interview methods range from the informal “‘impres- 
sionistic’”’ interview to what is known as the “controlled” 
interview. The informal impressionistic interview meth- 
od is, of course, desirable in all situations. Most per- 
sonnel: men, foremen, plant superintendents, and other 
executives use it constantly. This method is indis- 
pensable in the day-to-day control of human relations. 

Another type of informal interview is the “unguided” 


Quotation of statistics and other material in this publication is permitted when due credit is given to THE CONFERENCE BoARD 
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interview by a research worker trained in interviewing 
techniques. Each interview is as informal as possible. 
The interviewer does very little talking, but rather 
records what the employee has to say. 

The controlled interview may vary from one which is 
almost entirely unguided to one which is a formal inter- 
rogation. For example, in a partially-controlled inter- 
view, the interviewer may make certain that a few 
carefully selected subjects are commented upon by each 
employee, while in the fully controlled interview, the 
employee answers only certain specific questions. 


The Questionnaire 


There are a number of variations of the questionnaire 
method. At one extreme there is a simple set of infor- 
mal questions which the employee answers in his own 
words, and at the other the carefully constructed 
“attitude scale.” In between, there is the questionnaire 
providing “‘multiple-choice’’ answers to be checked. 

A simple set of general questions can, of course, be 
constructed by any executive and submitted to em- 
ployees with the request that they write out and submit 
their answers unsigned. This method has been used by 
a number of companies, but for several reasons the 
results have not always been satisfactory. Employees 
are not always able to express their attitudes clearly in 
writing. Often they do not distinguish the true under- 
lying causes of their discontent. They frequently fear 
that their handwriting will be recognized by the man- 
agement. An improper phrasing of questions by one un- 
skilled in questionnaire design may invalidate the 
answers, because, in such cases, adequate statistical 
treatment and interpretation of the results are not 
possible. 

The questionnaire with multiple-choice answers is 
vastly superior to one with only a simple set of informal 
questions. The employee checks the answers with which 
he agrees; he need not do any writing. The number and 
per cent of employees checking each answer can be 
tabulated. The answers to a given set of questions 
relating to one aspect of personnel policy, such as 
wages, will indicate not only the direction but also the 
degree of the attitude toward that specific practice. 


The Attitude Scale 


One of the most accurate methods of measuring 
general morale, and also attitudes toward specific per- 
sonnel practices, is the attitude scale. Although used to 
some extent in educational institutions, this method has 
had only a limited application in industry. It has been 
utilized, however, with very satisfactory results in 
several companies. By means of this scale, accurate 
comparisons can be made between departments, plants, 
and even companies. Use of the same attitude scale 
periodically provides a measure of progress of the 
- industrial relations program. 


Combination of Methods 


A combination of an attitude scale and questions 
with multiple-choice answers is usually desirable. This 
type of questionnaire gives the management a measure 
of general morale as well as the attitudes toward each 
specific personnel policy and procedure. Properly ad- 
ministered, it provides a complete and timely cross- 
section of what the employees are thinking on all aspects 
of the industrial relations program, whereas interviews 
can furnish only an incomplete sampling of employee 
opinion at any given time. 


Construction of an Attitude Scale 


In constructing an attitude scale a number of single- 
sentence statements are prepared. These should range 
from some markedly unfavorable in attitude toward the 
company and its personnel practices to some extremely 
favorable, all phrased in the language of rank-and-file 
workers. Each statement, by means of appropriate 
statistical techniques, is given a definite scale value. 
The employees are asked to check the statements with 
which they agree. It is thus possible, by scoring the 
questionnaire on the basis of the attitude scale values, 
to determine the individual employee’s attitude score 
and the average morale “‘score’”’ of the group of which 
he is a member. 

Several statements taken from an attitude scale! are 
presented below: 


ScaLe VALUE 
(Factor 10) 


I am made to feel that I am really a part of this 


AtTiruDE STATEMENT 


organizationccsraitiissie}s Wicd. BA Geeta 9.72 
I can feel reasonably sure of holding my job as long 
as-l ido good works< oS a eee tee eee 8.33 
I can usually find out how I stand with my boss... 7.00 
On the whole, the company treats us about as well 
aswéidesétve? Ji... 0S BORO Be ie eee 6.60 
I think training in better ways of doing the job should 
be given to all employees of the company... Senet ols 4.72 
I have never understood just what the company’s 
personnel policy. 1s: ensyee corel < ee oe Mee 4.06 
In my job, I don’t get any chance to use my experi- 
ONCE o-525 dinie'n aiereinte oneal aie de aig eae eee arenes rae 3.18 
I can never find out how I stand with my boss.... Dele 
A large number of the employees would leave here if 
they could get as good jobs elsewhere............. 1.67 
I think the company’s policy is to pay employees 
Just as little as it can get away with............... 0.80 


The above examples are taken from an attitude scale 
consisting of fifty statements arranged in haphazard 
order in the questionnaire. Instructions were printed, 
requesting the employee to check only those statements 
with which he agreed. ; * Oa 

An attitude scale of the type described can be used 
to measure the general morale of various classifications 


’The range of values in the attitude scale, while statistically reliable, 
must be fees ee: as arbitrary. For the purpose of interpreting 
results, therefore, it will help to multiply each scale value by 10 
and to think of the possible scores as ranging roughly from 0 to 100, 
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of employees by asking them to check their sex, length 
of service, and salary range on the questionnaire and 
by submitting the questionnaire to one department at 
a time. A statistical study can then be made of general 
morale on the basis of department, type of pay (salaried 
or hourly), income groups, sex, and length of service. 
When the same attitude scale is used in several com- 
panies, intercompany comparison of morale is made 
possible. 

In addition to its use as a measure of general morale, 
the attitude scale can be used to some extent to measure 
attitudes toward specific personnel practices, because 
some of the statements in the scale relate to specific 
factors as well as to general morale. It will usually be 
desirable, however, to supplement the attitude scale 
with a number of questions relating to the various speci- 
fic factors in the industrial relations program of the 
company. Multiple-choice and yes—no answers can be 
constructed for these questions. 


Specific Attitude Questions 


It is not practicable in this paper to outline the pit- 
falls to be avoided and the techniques which have been 
found successful in constructing specific attitude ques- 
tions. As indicated previously, improper questionnaire 
design may invalidate the results of the study. For 
example, leading questions should be avoided, because 
they anticipate and, to some extent, control the answers. 
Also questions that are vague or not phrased in the 
language of the worker may lead to erroneous con- 
clusions. 

Various types of answers can be designed, including 
those known as multiple-choice, true—false, yes—no, 
completion, and the like. An example of a question with 
multiple-choice answers is the following: 


Who do you think owns your company? (Check the one 
answer you agree with) 


a ee A few large stockholders. 
ne Thousands of stockholders. 
eee Another corporation. 

eae ae Bankers. 


Simple lists of items (e. g., various items of working 
conditions) may be included, so that the employee can 
check those which he considers to be satisfactory and 
those which he believes should be improved. An em- 
ployee may be asked to rank in the order of importance 
a number of factors; for example, those which he thinks 
should govern promotions, lay-offs, and reemployment. 
Also, the employee’s knowledge of certain information 
which has been disseminated to him may be tested. 
These and many other ingenious questions, with answers 
to be checked, can be designed on the basis of the 
specific aspects of the company’s industrial relations 
program. 

In addition to the attitude scale and the questions 
relating to specific personnel’ practices, the employee 


may be given an opportunity to express in his own 
words on a blank page of the questionnaire any com- 
ments, criticisms, grievances, or suggestions which he 
considers are not adequately covered elsewhere in the 
questionnaire. 


Administering the Questionnaire 


It has been our experience that the best results are 
obtained when the questionnaire is administered on 
company time to employees in departmental groups. 
Every possible precaution must be observed to assure 
the employee that his anonymity is properly protected. 
The purpose of the questionnaire should be explained 
frankly to the workers. It should be emphasized that 
they are not to sign their names; but it should be ex- 
plained to them that, for purposes of statistical com- 
parison, check marks are requested as to sex, length of 
service, and, possibly, earnings. 

A carton with a slit in the top resembling a ballot box 
should be placed in the back of the room. Employees 
should be asked to drop their questionnaires into this 
box. In one company, the cartons were affixed with the 
seal of the consulting firm conducting the project; and 
the employees were assured that no one in the company 
would see the completed questionnaires. It was stated 
that the management would see only the summaries by 
departments, sex, length of service and earnings. No 
one from the immediate line supervision should be pres- 
ent when the questionnaires are filled out by the 
employees. 


Statistical Treatment of Results 


The general morale of each employee is determined 
by scoring the attitude statements; and the average 
morale score of the various classifications of employees 
(i. e., by department, sex, length of service, and earn- 
ings) is then calculated. 

Next, tabulations are made of the number and per- 
centage of each classification of employees checking 
questions relating to specific factors in the industrial 
relations program. In this manner the efficacy of vari- 
ous practices is established and the need for revision in 
present practices or installation of new practices deter- 
mined; for example, supervision, wage and salary 
administration, opportunities tor advancement, work- 
ing conditions, and the like. 

Finally, the effect on general morale of the attitudes 
toward specific industrial relations practices is deter- 
mined. For example, the difference in average morale 
scores between the employees checking a favorable 
answer to a specific question and those checking an un- 
favorable answer to this question, divided by what is 
called by statisticians the “standard deviation of the 
difference,” indicates the relative value of that specific 
factor as a determinant of general morale. Thus, it is 
possible to rank the various specific factors in the com- 
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pany’s personnel program in the order of their signifi- 
cance as determinants of general morale. 


Typical Results of An Attitude Study 


A questionnaire similar to one which has been 
described was administered to more than 1,000 em- 
ployees in selected office and factory departments of a 
manufacturing company. Some of the significant 
results are as follows: 


General Morale Scores 

In this manufacturing company there was a range in 
average departmental morale score from 45.9 in the 
lowest department to 69.4 in the highest, with an aver- 
age morale of 57.1 for all employees. These differences 
in scores are highly significant statistically. A further 
analysis revealed that these variations in morale were 
due largely to differences in supervision and leadership. 
It seemed desirable, therefore, for this company to con- 
centrate on improving the quality of the management 
in the departments with lowest morale, as well as to 
give attention, of course, to improving the morale in 
all departments. 

A number of comparisons in average morale on the 
basis of such classifications as sex, length of service, 
earnings and type of work are shown graphically in 
Chart 1. The average morale score of all salaried em- 
ployees was 57.5 and of the hourly workers 56.0. The 


Cuart 1: 
Men 10 20 
Hourly: Less than 2 yrs. 
2-7 yrs. 
More than 7 yrs. 


Salaried: Less than 2 yrs. 


2-7 yrs. 
More than 7 yrs. 
Women 
Salaried: Less than 2 yrs. 
2-7 yrs. 
More than 7 yrs. 
All 
Under $2,500 
Over $2,500 
Foremen 
Salaried 
Hourly 
Shifts, Men 
ay 


Evening and Night . 


average morale of male employees was somewhat higher 
than that of the women. The score of female employ- 
ees with over 7 years’ service, employed in the general 
offices of the company, was especially low, as compared 
with those of shorter service. Male employees with 
from 2 to 7 years’ service had a lower morale score than 
those with greater or less service. This suggested the 
possibility that men who entered the company during 
the depression had fared worse than those hired earlier 
or later. 

In the salaried group, employees with earnings above 
$2,500 had a higher morale than those who earned less. 
The foremen had a morale score of 64.4, as compared to 
the morale of 57.5 for all salaried employees, and 56.0 
for all hourly workers. In the plant departments, the 
differences in morale between the day and night shifts 
were not significant. 


Specific Attitudes 

In addition to the determination of general morale 
scores, certain statements in the attitude scale were 
used to measure employee attitude toward specific 
factors in personnel policy. The number and per cent 
of employees checking each statement were calculated, 
and this information was broken down on the basis of 
sex, length of service, earnings, type of work, and 
department. For example, the statement, “I think the 
company is doing more than they used to toward im- 
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proving working conditions,” was checked by 72% of 
the hourly employees; and the statement, “The setup 
for handling grievances is terrible,” was checked by 
30% of these employees. 

While such statements in the attitude scale were 
helpful in determining reactions to specific personnel 
practices, questions with multiple-choice answers yield 
even more specific information. Among some of the 
more significant results were the following: 


1. There was a close relationship between depart- 
mental morale and attitudes toward supervision and 
leadership. In fact, supervision and leadership appeared 
to be the most important determinants of morale. 
Incidentally, more than one-half of the salaried em- 
ployees believed that their immediate superiors would 
give them pay increases if the higher executives would 
permit. This indicated that the department managers 
were not assuming the responsibility delegated to them 
for decisions relating to pay, but instead were “‘passing 
the buck” to top management. 

2. The feeling that there were many pay inequalities 
within the company appeared to be one of the most 
outstanding causes of dissatisfaction among both sal- 
aried and hourly-paid workers. This suggested the 
necessity for wage and salary administration based upon 
job grading, employee rating, coordination of all pay 
adjustments in the personnel department, participation 
of employees in job grading and the establishing of pay 
schedules, and the continuous education of employees 
in the specific procedures of pay administration. Al- 
though this company had established a plan of salary 
advancement, more than one-half of the salaried em- 
ployees indicated that they did not know anything 
about it. 

3. Approximately one-half of the factory workers 
were dissatisfied with the wage incentive plan. This 
suggested a need for employee participation in the 
determination of job standards and piece rates. 

4, Seventy per cent of the hourly workers felt that 
there should be work sharing before lay-offs (see Table 
1), and more than one-half of these workers felt that 
recent lay-offs had been handled fairly. 


TasLe 1: RESULTS OF A MULTIPLE- CHOICE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Wuen Business Gets ReAtty Bap, WHICH OF THE 
Fottowinc Steps Do You THINK THE COMPANY 
SHoutp Take? (Check the ome you think should 


be done first). 
Hourly Workers 


Cut working hours and spread the work to everybody .69.7% 
Lay off some people and thus give more hours to 
OSERWHORIOGIAIN JasGe gees sien sve os oes 8 en : 
Reduce salaries and wages.........-.seeeeceereees 0.6 
No answer....... Sadoner $5 /U Op MeIRCOCe Src Ope 22.9 


Wuen Business Gets REALLY Bap, WHICH OF THE 
Fottowinc Steps Do You Tuink THE Company 
SHOULD Take? (Check the order in which you believe 
the steps should be taken—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) 


Salaried Workers 
AVERAGE PosiItT10n 


leneducefor cut out dividendss) sn) e aan eee meen 

2. Cut advertising and sales promotion expense...... .3.15 
SUBRECUGE:Salaticse meme Se. ee a ot ere se 3.29 
4. Reduce factory workers’ wages..............0.04. 3.66 
Di Reduce forcesi@ netic Seah e ose 3.92 
6. Take losses and risk going out of business......... BS 


5. There was considerable dissatisfaction among the 
salaried group relative to the fairness of the promotion 
policies and practices. This suggested the need for 
better procedures, including the centralization in the 
personnel department of all changes in an employee’s 
status, the grading of all classes of positions, the sys- 
tematic rating and follow-up of employees, and the 
education of employees in the specific procedures of 
promotion. 


6. More than one-half of the salaried employees and 
one-quarter of the hourly workers thought the annual 
report of the management to employees a “good idea,” 
and approximately one-fifth of each group found it 
“fairly interesting.”’ More than one-third of the factory 
employees thought the literature explaining company 
labor policies was “‘fine,’ but approximately one-fifth 
felt that the management did not live up to these 
policies. Furthermore, one-half of the factory salaried 
employees, including one-half of the foremen, and three- 
fifths of the general office employees, indicated that 
they had never understood the company’s personnel 
policies. 


Cuart 2: INrFoRMATION ABOUT Company INTERESTING 
To EMPLOYEES 


HOURLY WORKERS 
RSS SALARIED WORKERS 


Amountofpusinss WY2IILANA8 9 V0 


company is getting 


Amount of profits 


Amount paid in 
dividends 


6050565050, 0:0,0,0. 0.050.000 020,002 9. 0.0.0 OcO OOOO OO OOOO Mees, 
SSS SSSI HK IIS OG IS 3 
52525252525 25555555 G52 0 SK BKK KK KKK KOKI 


Salaries paid to 
executives 


a 
e 
Amount put into 
surplus each year paRR 
> 


o 


What other depart- 
ments are doing 

Z 5° 
None of the above 6.2% 


Ai.s So Z 
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7. A test question was included in the questionnaire 
to determine how well the employees remembered the 
company profit per dollar of sales. Only a small per- 
centage checked the correct figure. This suggested that 
merely publishing important information is not em- 
ployee education. What is needed is a careful follow-up 
and checking of the information imparted. 

8. A large majority of the salaried employees wanted 
facts about the company. Some of the kinds of infor- 
mation desired are indicated in Chart 2. The most 
preferred medium for getting this information, as shown 
in Chart 3, is a company magazine or newspaper. 


9, In connection with collective bargaining, 29% of 
the factory employees thought that the plant manage- 
ment was unfair to organized labor. Only 15%, how- 
ever, believed that management did not believe in col- 
lective bargaining. On the other hand, 23% checked 
the statement, “I don’t really know what collective 
bargaining is.” Twenty-eight per cent thought that 
the management had hired labor spies, which was not 
the case. These data indicate again the necessity for 
continuous employee education. 


The results of the study clearly demonstrated that 
the program of employee education should include not 
only general information about the company, its fi- 
nances, operations and personnel policies, but also 
detailed information about its personnel methods and 
procedures, including those relating to wage and salary 
administration, promotions, lay-offs and the like. 
Employees should have confidence in the intentions of 
management, and should also be convinced that it has 
the proper methods and skill to carry out its policies 
wisely and equitably. 


General Conclusions 


It is evident that, if an attitude questionnaire is 
administered to employees in a way to assure them of 
anonymity, they will respond fully and frankly. Also, 
if the questionnaire is properly constructed on the basis 
of recognized techniques of applied psychology and 
statistics, much valuable information can be obtained 
about general morale, about the attitudes of employees 
toward specific personnel practices, and about the 
significance of these specific attitudes in relation to 
general morale. 

The question has been raised as to whether, in an 
attitude questionnaire, statements unfavorable to the 
company will tend to suggest grievances to employees 


Most Poputar MEpIA FoR INFORMATION 
AsoutT CoMPANY 
HOURLY WORKERS 
RSSERY SALARIED WORKERS 


Company maga---LLLLLLLLA 229 e 


zine or newspaper Rx 


Notices mailed to Yldddédddisa 18.0% 


ome RSS 1 6. 2 Yo 


CuHarRT 3: 


Eo 0d 


Talks at noon byp 
manager WZ 8.0 Ye 


| (SALARIED EMPLOYEES NOT ASKED) 


spans! report foe ZILA: 1% 


resident severa eee 
times a year RxX KOK 


17.1% 


Notices with pay¥745.6% 
checks Re 4 8% 


ae on bulletinVZZ 5.6% 


coed Bj 2.1% 


MeetingsaddressedV/) 3.7 Yo 
by department 
managers 


00,0, 0,0. 0.0.0.0 [-3 
OOO VOT 
CERRY 9.4 Yo 


WLLL) \ Co 


No answer 


and thus create dissatisfaction. Certain subjects are, 
of course, potentially dangerous. They must, therefore, 
be dealt with subtly. For example, it would be unsafe 
to ask an employee if his pay was “‘high enough.” On 
the other hand, little risk of generating pay dissatisfac- 
tion would attach to a question, with multiple-choice 
answers, as to how his pay compared to that of em- 
ployees in other departments of the company or in other 
companies of his acquaintances, performing tasks of 
comparable difficulty. Furthermore, an attitude ques- 
tionnaire gives the employee a chance to express himself 
freely. If an employee can get a grievance “off his 
chest,” he usually feels better. The use of attitude 
measurement as a management device, therefore, 
should improve the attitudes of employees toward the 
company. Investigation reveals no case where the 
proper application of attitude measurement has created 
labor difficulties. 

In view of the significant results achieved through 
sound methods of attitude measurement, it would 
follow that progressive managements should avail 
themselves, to an increasing extent, of this useful tool 
in developing a better industrial relations program. 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
April, 1939 


April 


1 


3 


10 


Rejoins AF.L—Special convention of United Tex- 
tile Workers of America called for May 8 to re- 
establish union as affiliate of A.F.L. 

Restricts Picketing—Supreme Court Justice Cotillo 
of New York restrains two unions from picketing 
a restaurant whose employees are members of a 
third union. He points out that the courts must 
have the power to enable them to thwart union 
conduct if its purpose is to induce by pressure the 
breaking of lawful contracts. 


Union Assessed Damages—In Federal District 
Court in Philadelphia, a jury consisting of eight 
women and four men finds against Branch No. 1 
of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
affiliate of the C.I.O., and assesses damages of 
$237,310 for destruction caused during seven- 
week sit-down strike in Apex Hosiery Company in 
1937. Judge Kirkpatrick orders verdict of 
$711,932 for treble damages under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 


Auto Union Reorganizes—C.1.0. section of United 
Automobiles Workers elects R. J. Thomas presi- 
dent and dispenses with vice presidents. 


N.L.R.B. Reports—National Labor Relations Board 
reports that in its three and a half years of exist- 
ence it has handled 20,192 cases involving 
4,577,303 workers. 

Enforcement Stiffens—Federal Wage-Hour Act Ad- 
ministrator Andrews warns that the “honeymoon” 
period of the law’s administration is over and 
that any who attempt to evade compliance will 


find that the Act has teeth. 

Union Harmony Negotiations Postponed—Peace 
committees representing A.F.L. and C.1.O. ad- 
journ without setting definite date for reasser 
bling. C.1.O. delegates fully occupied with nego 


tions in coal mining industry. 


Closed Shop Barred—California District Court of 
Appeals rules that closed shop union contracts 
are illegal in California on ground that they in- 
fringe individual liberty. | 

Wage-Hour Act Violator Fined—Vice president of 
glove-manufacturing concern pleads guilty in 
Brooklyn, New York, Federal Court for violation 
of Wages and Hours Act. Judge imposes fine of 
$3,000 on each of five counts of indictment but 
suspends payment of fines on four counts. Re- 
quires payment of $3,000 fine in two weeks. 


11 


14 


17 


18 


19 


20 


NLRA Hearings Open—Hearings on the subject of 
amendment of the National Labor Relations Act 
open before Senate Labor Committee. 

State Labor Law Upheld—New York State Court of 
Appeals in four-to-three decision upholds consti- 
tutionality of the State Labor Relations Act. 


Labor Board Suggests Changes—In a surprise move, 
the National Labor Relations Board proposes 
four possible changes to Wagner Act. The changes 
concern employer petitions for elections, deter- 
mination of appropriate bargaining units, invali- 
dation of contracts between an employer and a 
labor organization, and lengthening of period 
between complaints and hearings. 


Auto Union Split Widens—Homer Martin agrees 
to sponsor a return to the A.F.L. of his faction of 
the United Automobile Workers Union. 


Seniority Protected in Wartime—A contract entered 
into between the J. H. Williams Company of 
Buffalo and the S.W.O.C. provides that absence 
from duty because of war service shall not inter- 
fere with an employee’s seniority rights. 


Truth “Coercive” —Chaitman Madden of N.L.R.B. 
states before Senate Labor Committee hearing 
proposals for amending the Wagner Act that it 
would be an unfair labor practice for an employer 
to tell his workers, under certain circumstances, 
that a union representative was a communist, 
even though that might be a fact. If interpreted 
as intended to induce employees not to belong to 
a union, such a.statement would be regarded as 
“coercive.” 


Wisconsin Bans Sit-Downs—Wisconsin legislature 
passes new labor relations act outlawing sit-down 
strikes and limiting picketing to disputes involv- 
ing majority groups of employees. 

Apex Case Appeal—Federal District Court refuses 

_ to set aside verdict and case will be appealed to 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Dr. Leiserson to Labor Board—William M. Leiserson, 
Chairman of the National Railroad Mediation 
Board, is appointed to N.L.R.B. by the President. 

Wage-Hour Amendments Reported—Amendments 
to Wage-Hour Act, most of them suggested by 
Administrator Andrews, including exemption of 
white collar workers earning more than $200 a 
month, approved by the House Labor Committee 
by a vote of 16 to 2. 
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The Contest for Foremen 


E prize essay contest for foremen conducted by 

Tue ConFERENCE Boarp closed on April 15 with 

a response from foremen all over the country that 

far exceeded the most optimistic estimates of probable 

participation. All entries postmarked before midnight, 

April 15, were entered in the contest. Out of fairness 

to contestants who kept within the time allowed, it was 

unfortunately necessary to exclude a few entries that 

did not meet the time requirement. The total number 
of qualifying entries was 1,915. 

For this remarkable participation THE CONFERENCE 
Boar is deeply indebted first to the company execu- 
tives who cooperated so cordially in distributing an- 
nouncements of the contest to foremen in their com- 
panies, and, second, to the competing foremen them- 
selves who took the time to organize their ideas as to 
what constitutes good foremanship and then wrote out 
these ideas and contributed them in the form of state- 
ments or essays. Entries received ranged in style from 
penciled comments on scratch paper to manuscripts 
that in appearance would not suffer in comparison with 
the thesis of a candidate for a Doctor’s degree. All will 
be read and judged with equal care, since in this con- 
test thoughts and ideas are the paramount considera- 
tion. Preliminary examination of a few of the en- 


tries indicates that they contain a wealth of con- 
structive thought and are based on a wide range of 
experience. 

The number of entries is so large that time will be 
required to select the prize-winning statements. As soon 
as the judges have made their decisions and the prize- 
winning essays are published (if their authors have no 
objection to their publication) copies will, of course, be 
forwarded to all companies and organizations associated 
with THE ConFERENCE Boarp, and, in addition, a copy 
will be sent to each foreman who participated in the 
contest. All entries will then be analyzed in detail to 
discover what characteristics were most frequently 
mentioned as essential to good foremanship. From 
these characteristics will be constructed a list of attri- 
butes that should be possessed by the ideal foreman, 
according to the composite judgment of nearly 2,000 
foremen in all parts of the country. 


At this time it is possible only to indicate the extent 
of participation in the contest geographically and by 
companies. All except nine states are represented and, 
in addition, 15 entries came from Canada. The largest 
number of entries came from Ohio, with 255. New York 
is in second place, with 241 entries. The complete 
geographical distribution follows: 


No. oF No. or 
STATE EntTRIES STATE EnTrIEs 
Alabamawnaniece: snort ces Indianate: enaceoceeeeree 
(Arkansas (tiie 4 Towalm iat cde ates 13 
Galiforniariy ss -gi in ase 18 | Kansas.................... 25 
Coloradoss35. 58 -t-ee eas q | Kentucky.................. 5 
Gonnecticute mes amine. 40 roe sialsisigss sie sueieis s elere)eie il 
Lente Pr aAvielnes stair eee pel Maryland co eka ae - 180 
Cie UR lon gas osha Ginbo dooce Massachusetts:............. 46 
GOOF RIE os ice ws sieive tienes i- » 62 | Michigan.............. 000. 53 
Adahomeemtctecar: scacsrtann: 9 IMinnesotal eens; cn eee 24 
[linois ee ee DD Jma\e MiIssOUP lc ice oes coe oo cele 129 


Company ParTIcIPATION 

Foremen in 226 companies took part in the contest. 
The company represented by the largest number of 
entrants was the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, with 245. In second place, with 170, was the 
Celanese Corporation of America. This company 
offered a separate set of prizes within its own organiza- 
tion. Essays were submitted in the first instance to the 
company management, and after company prizes were 
awarded, all manuscripts were forwarded to THE 
ConFEerENCE Boarp for entry in the national con- 
test. The third largest number of entries came from 
the International Shoe Company, with 160. The com- 


No. oF No. or 
STATE ENTRIES STATE ENTRIES 
Ne brask as aentetn fete cer: 10° | Tennessee... aac iene 
ata! oe SOS AE toe TEe’}8 Vexas™s Sone ee ee 27 
EWe) CISC Yaien St aca eters 90 
New You oe rie Panes newncpyin77* 
North Carolinavse- eee 8 Ww Saad cite Serta 
Qhiosntey cere daar 255 | Washington................ 9 
Giclahorseseesv se sown est 0 West Vitwitiias.cascsctenee : fi 
Qreson.. en ee Wisconsitiee ave oe eon 46 
Pennsylvania. .0.20.... «cae 139 | District of Columbia........ 1 
Rhodesland.ao-na. Sete 16 sa & 
South’ Garolina.>... .s24.- oe 1 |2Canada sia eeeee eee 15 


panies represented in the contest and the number of 


participating foremen in each company are shown 
below: 


No. or 

Company ENTRIES 

Acme Steel: Companyieaan neue ateea ck eee Shee tetas 3 3 
Agfa-Ansco Corporation: +2, ..2-5e<00 ste ee ease uae Laer 
Alabama Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co.................. ht eat | 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co............0eeeeeeeeee 1 
Amertean' Enka Corporation. tae et eee eae ee eens 
American Gas Service Company..............e0eees00s000.., 4 
American Hard Rubber Company................00..0000..., 19 
American Machine & Foundry Company.................... 1 
American Optical Company....... ST CSET IME SS ave 7 
American Steel Bouridries saanives «or. takh &. ea ae a See 
Ameritant Cine Company cnacn teen asssww cage ee casa 
Animal Trap Company of America...............-.000000000, 1 
Arkansas—Missouri Power Company................. Oeio Acree 4 
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No. or 
L Company ENTRIES 
ALINE LON MVitlissnnetre; cc. 0c ee eee oe le ee een: 
Armstrong Cork Companyian vacidenraes can Saee nee es minke 13 
Avond alewVill ls meeritte tein c eiec pres a own carat etic once 1 
Basicuolonites Companyirasrra sic. w cn ania acre Y Hema e Ged 1 
Bavuks eats w enema een ce et eee. oT ae 3 
Belden Manufacturing Company..........0.scccccscsvccuecce 3 
Belle City Malleable Iron Company... ... ivccievsics ccecsce cave 1 
Remissbrog bamacompany ann Sco eee Se ewes oe okve bccn 15 
RendimA matian Carporation: « \erainwack aacmot ea ian oeene 1 
Ret rersBroruens ames vee Ge io se Laer D i teense Hg 2 
Bibbs Manntacturing: Company. <s.< cackdansclocickke Sekehla ec as 14 
Bigelow—Sanford Carpet Company..............e.ceceeceeees 9 
PUERTO Teer te era SON Po icici Cle ala aie sna a eek 1 
Bris PE CSOM SMI NAN Y's «22 o crare,aps Caseemelalnic, signee «saNidiatersine\ 7 
potanvenvorsted Company... 4. . Je eawie as oki odes ce biele aalyeake 1 
POOR e ee sON COMPANY ass, 67514 ais kereserersidhshalstaisead leravcla Rraeiaere 21 
Buckeverstcel Castings Company.<sc.o.0s se ees e es ea cseuns 1 
Budale-Niagata Plectric Corp.) ca. a'< 1s doce aon Sk wes Caos 1 
Buffalo—Niagara Power Company......c0..5..000slinceeeess es 2 
Bat leks BLOCNeTS MeN a IK 62 sis Shak donee s co haw + 
Ramp peu SGUDAGOMDANY Acc as sc» « siehgausare bh dere nsoscaie ereactiaw os 2 
Campbell Wyant and Cannon Foundry Co.................00- 11 
Bea piE ate auasit COMPANY ick cas ck care fale elarne ft fevtncss 1 
REsEOrUHCInACOMpAR Yee Oo oa \2 te cis ks Js Saneweceie ors horn ssh ies 5 
Carnegie—Iilinois Steel Company... ...0...00c00csseece cence. 9 
Mea E ECHO MRS ATIATI Ye oe ores aco icS Sinpwinpard Sw mieraneielen ss 2 
SSAterpilAreeTaCtOl COMPANY. ees < «sc c ¥s.6545,5)+ sie c10.8;3 when vas 4 
Stelanece Corporation Of AMerCa.. << 5.4.1.5 << «sje sicjaciecie tee.ss 170 
<central New York Power Corporation: ;.. 2... 0... cnscsch sees wos 1 
MCHGrAEOWER COW UNEDraskA) Saati cai e rrsiage eidisrstoins aitle reserscens 5 
Cmennatt Bickford lool Company: .ja.2s sakes. how os a 21/0 /0 ssi ioyo rare 2 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company..............20.00e0005 1 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company.............-2.+00ee00: 2 
Sieteetee Vel aril ob ress eee A ee pea ool Ri casro is eke yoweieis 1 
Colgate—Palmolive—Peet Company............0.-sececeeee ees 8 
Monmubianmvape: Companyoe | on..c Seed fa shee tease tess scr ese 2 
Combustion Engineering Company.............20..eeeeeeeees 13 
SETELE DoT S EES Tas Re al een Sco Oeern ane 9 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y...... Ae oy Se nS ee 67 
Consolidated Telegraph and Electric Subway Company......... » 
Consondation Coal ‘Company:;.2 0/02. sss ste ese hs Ogeismalee tes 2 
Srown—eclierbach Corporations. 2saaeeens 2 ise eee we ees 1 
ureiasvanulaccuring Company's. = ar2s'ogsee seks a eeiee 2 
Suctsieablishing Company... .cemacesrsisic eee vs as vale te 6 vies > 1 
Daproweower and Larne: Company eccrine sisiciels eis waciersieisiareis ses 4 
NourePlceresEractor Companys. .o..sacccccaes epee ere eiso ei ae 2 
Detroit Steel Casting Company.................--+- RES. Bc 1 
Detroisstec! Products Company, .2..63 0005010. voce cs scission 1 
oe Pron Cracthle Company ara. sccicic 01's 1s fs os + 050s spose os 2 
ieicduePontie Nemours (a Coles case «voc da. teeataalen 3 
Prarlopy alle yan ANNery<. cossaks vec ros ates Sees soo cee ave ee te 1 
Bascminnecodae COMpany sence es. oas a. «nase ceierietlssate ss 18 
Eaton Manufacturing Company. .. 5....0.0.. [06s « «010+ «scjetleinie > eons 2 
PCM Soe NACHO COMPANY tte o)s siege 10S ole « sharemiee eres Fie ways y 
STOMA SEE LISOT NC ote Pin as, sicinie eo ose We gees oes nies 5 
Reeeracersic OAT Vee ee ooo “eis iniet's'Sim bene eie euavaiomya ae 1 
Pee GOWN ARVY foes e cose ws cing cae seed owen deg emesis 2 
HigumNationalawatch Companys... te .c ss ore ae cele ele ieee oles 4 
Busign—bickford, Comipanyeeen osm iar eas’ 282 eels 3% aise ws 7 
Erie: Citys Iron: WOrksaeeter eerie es oe oo Wis ass heelys as 1 
estate Stove Companyaesr et tr. eats solaris es eraser ee a 1 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. . 27... . 10. 5-- << ++ 0000 ence vies 1 
HansteciaVetallurpical Corpisas.ayairae cele ett oie eet oon ieee a 1 
FE; —Birmingham Company..:....2.0.000s0. se eceeenecseecs 3 
Federal Cartridge Corporation............-.2-0:cseseseneeeee 1 
isher:blourine VAIS ssric cs wcccctaca sow dt wicleig ie vale ceebie eo a ay woolen 4 
Helinkate Compatiyan see «.ccilis 2 «onion. tos» stolalostelsrenieiela’e elee 6 il 
Foote-Burt Company.............+-seeeeeeeee PR Bacon TESS 1 
Freeport Sulphur Company...............0:eeeeecerereees ee oy} 
Gardner-Richardson Company...........-+.0+ececeeeeeeeeeee 1 
General Cable Corporation...........-.-seeeeeeeeeees Weer soe 
bg 7 


Can No. or 
PANY 

SSCRET A EOSHIC COMPANY 55 gcc cae onc scncne oo ee pales 
séheral Fireproofing Company }sSsft.. eel vace oc. L.2SOe. 1 
ECO EU UINS Gee oir att te ea eae Es new oe 1 
Apenaral Gnoe Comora One hers c se eee eee a, RR 
GenetaliSreeliG@astings}Corpaaeasaaaeicien vee eee 3 
Georgia Power Corporation: sanekaidtieeeten eet ee 43 
Gilbert and Barker Manufacturing Co...................6.... 2 
Saladding; McBéan atid Compafiy, 0,7. -..-0e0.lo. sco, 1 
PalinGlattelteri@onipanye mere rb ac ae eee 1 
Globe Unions Inc map erence 4 
Globe Wernicke Companvianin sma cree nae nme 2 
Bub Goodrich Conipany eerie ee eerie nee 5 
(Sould CouplentCorporation se See eee ee nena 22 
Great Western Millie Blectric:\ Comer taernrem ner atten ne 1 
Gulf States!Paper Corporation tenet eee eee e nitrite 1 
WetrallePrinting Companyaeonence netic tee 1 
Haloid’Companynccncacnns: cet cnionon he een eae 8 
Hanilton beach Companys casino ome ine ee 1 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company,..o..-1eeenen eee eeemeae 1 
HammernillsaperCompany.cecas een oe ren terete 2, 
Hanna CoaliCompanye mesos mec einai home enna 12 
Elantfords(Conn. electric LightiCo...5..-- neice eee ee 3 
Hibbardispencersbattlett:Companyanias ania 1 
Hooker Electrochemical, Companye ar. «vii ayarcies ats eteerdeesclersie oe 3 
Hope;NaturaliGasiGompany seme i oeisinscne oh thao ts basa 1 
Ingram—Richardson Manufacturing Co. ..................0-- 1 
Interlakeilrons@orporationmsrssecet cic eienisieie cients 4 
InternationallAgriculturali Corpses ace eee eee eerie 4 
TnternationalMilling‘Companyeeeeen eit eee ee 15 
EnternationaliShoe'Company-a.j.aentehiesieec me chia eae 160 
Iowa’ Packing, Company. Yos..eeacee- mete cats ten aap wees 
JeffersomElectric(Companyarenasseceemicciier Generic eee 7 
Jeffrey. Manufacturing Company -o-.- 1.2 --)-lenb ie aiios seins 2 
Johns-Manville Corporation ncssees cere ebaaeieeeiecin tea 17 
Jones and Lamson Machine Company.................eseeee: 2 
Kansas_Electric Power-Gompany’s stecacie center erlvs efetetsiatelelgtele sic) 4 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company...............0..eeeeeeeee 2 
Landis: Machine.Company..).. seo ben) eee rae eee 1 
Lawyers’ Cooperative Publishing Co.................0. ese eeee 2 
Lehigh—Portland Cement Company..................00-- e000 1 
LibertyoHoundry.pincasedne tte decree = oes ala ete noe ae eee ears 1 
ElieMillysandiCompatiyieer,..c cor =r cwivei.clvis atovereaieraretatepersicveroters 1 
Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Co...............eceeeeeeeees 19 
Macwhyte Company... 5... 2..seeces seee ees ee cescsestuvienss 2 
Marathon’ Paper Mills!Companyiii-. acre om ete dott dope eesietes 3 
Marion Steam Shovel Company............... Sh tosses 1 
McCall Corporation........... a ee eon Seon i 
Merck Inet, an Ne ERs ON ae 2 
Metal and Thermit Corporation...............02eeeceeeeeeees 1 
Michigan Gas and Electric Con :.ct.c.stu Seclaoe eee rte 5 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Transport Company......... 10 
Minnesota Power and Light Company..............00:seeeeee 
Missouri Public Service’ Company £5 oo BESS ie ele Sage NTT ssl +e 1 
Monongahela—West Penn Public Service Co............+..2+4- 1 
MooreSteam Turbine Gompanys.cs.0 0-0: cine eset cs cles 1 
CSEP Mueller Compt ype ce treetet tress st ertte ct crocoreseiciele: ce tes ores 1 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Co...........:0.eseeeeees 2 
Nashua Manufacturing Company.............e:eeeceeeeeeeee 2 
National Cash Register Company...........++0esssseeeseeees 2 
National Cast Iron Pipe Company..........-...-.+-sseeeeeee 2 
National Malleable and Steel Castings...............ceeeesees 2 
Neuhoff Packing Company..........+.00+ssseseeeecseeeeeens 1 
New York & Queens Electric Light and Power Company........ 24 
New York Steam Corporation.............:sseeeeeseeeeeeees 1 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company............eseeeeneeeeeees 1 
Ohio Public Service Company..........--++: eandaes take ie thecvenlsunene 1 
Ohio Rubber Company..........+.es+e000 Sethe SpAeaniein nee 


see SSS SSS 
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No. or 
ComPANY ENTRIES ; accrets eaten 
Oilgear Compan yariccinn de cei: seis 2< Verma atahan tele oyeedats Se 1 aye Blesttie Manufacturing Co...0....0.4++0++>:  evenrbl2 
Oklahoma Power and Water Company.........+--.+0+eeeeeees 3 wilt and Companyiie ss << +1 «a csi. visi crettieres iota eltsiel 4 
Oneida: Wimited fete crcnc seis otis! sumsteco orn caree mere tnees 1 ' 
Osborn Manufacturing Company............0scececreneereres 2 Talons Ines ex crscsin nee srosicte sores resets eiesetote earetent lela t-te rekon ; 
Otis Bleyator Company: asics oul «saleisieforsemiln cleats otsteieleieteyars 16 Lhew:Shovel, Gompany:s ers «aioe neil ng tvieereie ere soitee enelereterere ; 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company..........cseeeeeseeceeeeeeenes 26 earner ertenar a cake Heovekehoeia da tid Wave dss aoe eer ortets : 
9) ACE Ais dlatale sas laa rae esate tote ar erent 
Packard Motor Gar Company cnc rpesiesareniels «.c)oielorelniel tate vrejete) «i= 4 Toledo. Edison. Company «ss +.ateeeeeee awed ee pedaes senna 3 
Penn-Dixie Cement Company, ..........eeeeeeeeeceeenee eens 3 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co..........++++eeeeee eres 8 Underwood Elliott Fisher Company..........00eeeee eserves 2 
Perry Furnace Company........0+-0+ essere rere seen eee ees 3 Union Carbide. Company tiers ate ce tte erehet fie felts rae iets git 2 
Philadelphia Quartz Company.....-.+-++ see ese ere eee een eens 1 Union Malleable Iron Company.........+s0esesece seen ee enees 2 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. ............scesoccesesteces 19 Union Tanning Company........00eccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees 6 
Ditzler Color Company Division...;....<.-.-.--g+--++e0-s~ 19 United States Pipe & Foundry Company............-+00ceee0s 9 
Plaskon Company........0 2.0 see e cece e eee eee e tence enna 1 United States Rubber Company..............00cceeceeeeeeres 22 
Portland General Electric Company.......+--s0++eseeeeeeeees 3 Universal Atlas Cement Company............,.0cseeeeseesees 6 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Corp......-.-.sseeeeeeeeeeeneees 1 Universal Crane Company: .riciice c= stoinia sieves ele oie etaea eral ot 1 
Procter and Gamble: Company seacsem et -/-iisrotie oes nceel tobi). 16 
Pullman, Inc iattenefelielwteve re) eleraauwle iene haiatie,aalejiaiaseceseselele. ele sleueleve\elelele.e 64 yee Marble oor luca, Bui Hotlave cate Sho aio Oi aia wore eaE Tee ene ne : 
Vilter Manufacturing Company. «2%. cs'01- 22 oes ns vases clas 
Quaker! Oats Company <ccear ence tesror erictelesetessteis crater rte sislonveione 6 Mi Penang ne AN oe ‘ 
t ndr achine' Coss. cs sce: cee eee 
RCA Manufacturing Company..........+++++++ssseseeeeeees 4 West ‘Bend AlsrhiwendGoneatty vad aus eon a eee Ree eet 1 
Remington andslncr msrp iateerle ciicres iets « eietele rere 2 Westchester Lighting Comipaly Sent rete ee 9 
Revere Copper and Brass Company.......+-+++0s+sseeeeeeees 4 Western Maryland Railway Company.............s-sseeeeees 5 
ip ae Sa Se a es Di SRR aa MIO EE BRN Westinghouse Ble & Mfg. Se Rihvevecaas | arene eee # 
abberset-Brush-Companiy.+.2i0- sss cees secs cceneceee dees es coal Inseranient Coro Ghat ie ae 
Rundle ianufacturing Company .¢%.c0sc0 «60 oe crisis oe weieisictars 1 Worn ee Perey oe ee So Spee Cae 6 
PotlatchForestsy lnc tyeieseictottice pore ate ister eee 9 
Sts) OSE PH ead COMPADY iiss cies spit asia s sieveia aie tae ia res an eene 1 wh S, 
St. 1k Independent Packing Coq. smm.< iesce desincs dade ise 3 Whiting Corporation..........0+e0eeeereeeee esters eere eens 2 
San Antonio Public Service Company............0.+sseeeeeeee 4 ee fepepace! ei? . Compas edie S277 Abe ted oe 
ee oe SSF PRERE tee SAREE LNA SRE : Wisconsin Power and Light Company. Bhd EOE Be eat i tee a 3 
Seagrave Corporation.......+-++..s.cssesvessesessesssesses, 3 Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp.......-....0+0000+. 10 
Seryel sgl nc ccsternr cinoma sesistsceccis is yerezelor sasehs Sat caeaitaran Heron teers 2 Yal : 
i e and Towne Manufacturing Company...................- 
ae Cet Spe pet auth ate. gh a Se tre. Mey AY gy + Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company.................00eeeeee 245 
el Wierda Sry aoe ce See gen teary 
i Steel St ing (Compan yseencs aemacthasis sr arsorsigieis sy ovtels ye 1 : é 
SKE Industries Ine, = . zo ; = Bete an ee ed ore 2 Noicompany*designationy.s-+ sa oem crete ea ae eee 27 
Ge Ut ar  Corena Uypewse Go,ass vice. ues yond Tur Conrerence Boarp is deeply grateful to all co- 
ee Sp os vite e nee ent eee enna ees L operating executives and participating foremen for this 
outhwestern Light & Power Company............2..e0.ee0es : ie 
Standard, Oil, Company_of Ohio. n.tearieie sutton see vasiamei se eats 13 splendid r esponse 7 its effort to learn what the foreman 
obi Ba Stetson CON pai yerera nani lolertee siege ain eta ielaiess sapeteigiaicvaia vials bY thinks about his job. 


Notes on Personnel Administration 


Community Chest Problem Solved 


with various methods of contributing to the 

community chests of their cities. Some have 
sponsored a plan by which each employee gives a day’s 
pay, others have given a lump sum in the name of the 
company. McCormick and Company of Baltimore 
have, for the last four years, been using a method that 
is different from most of the others and has resulted 
very satisfactorily for all concerned. 

The factory employees normally work five days a 
week and all operations are shut down on Saturday, but 
at the time of the community chest drive all employees 
are offered the opportunity to work on two consecutive 
Saturday mornings. It is explained that the plant is 
being opened in order to give each one a chance to con- 
tribute to the community fund and that each employee 


ee many companies have experimented. 


will receive a pay check at his or her normal rate. 
These are endorsed and sent to the Community Chest 
by the individuals. The executives of the company 
match dollar for dollar the total contribution of the 
employees. 

During the last four years, 100% of the employees 
have taken part in the plan each year. The unanimous 
backing is, apparently, due to the feeling that it is vol- 
untary, that it offers a way of making a fairly large 
individual contribution without threatening the family 
budget and that the idea of actually working at a speci- 
fic time for those who are in need is one which appeals 
to everyone, 

The atmosphere in the plant on these Saturday 
mornings would be expected to be a little different than 
on other days. Men and women are working for nothing 


(Continued on page 68) 


Five-Day Week Policy in Large Companies 


THE Conrerence Boarp recently made a rapid sur- 
vey covering a limited number of large companies in 
order to determine prevailing policy with regard to 


5-day week operation. The results of this survey cover- 
ing 63 companies are summarized below, followed by a 
tabulation of the policies of individual companies: 


Employees, Factory Employees, Office 


7, 
5-Day Week Normal Schedule Number of 


Per Cent Number of Per Cent 

Companies of Total Companies of Total 
MChranghoubethe yeeros .c5 caus a hy ea dys 43 68.3 32 50.8 
Except at production peaks.............c0000d00- 2 9) : parks 
During specified part of the year.................. as ae 8 le) a 
Except for-some exceptions, ... 70... a00ecceesccses 4 6.3 3 4.7 
Minderspeciabconditions... csc tcacuc ss se ee ee bis < ates 11 We 
ING EES C ANE ene ris CMHC See ut wth ds akelaed whch oe ws 14 pp) 9 14.3 
LOLA ewe ae eek ser cnte weer 63 100.0 63 100.0 


5-Day Schedule Applies to 5-Day Schedule Applies to 


Employees, Employ- Employees, Employ- 
Company F actory Office Company Factory Once 
All Not at All Not at All 
Year All Year Year A Year 
Addressograph—Multigraph Corp......... x 5. x Monsanto Chemical Company........... ».€ fe ye 
Allis-Chalmers Corporation.............. xX ? aX National Cash Register Company........ x ye »¢ 
Colgate—Palmolive-Peet Company........ x Bre xX Otis Elevator Company................. x - x 
Container Corporation of America........ x xX xX Owens-Illinois Glass Company........... iS) x xe 
Reornine rslass WOKS an tins ea 5 =m x ».4 Pure Oil Companys. te cssmtacs Sten + “ X 2 
Curtis Publishing Company.............. Xe ae xX RCA Manufacturing Company........... x be x 
Diamond Chain and Manufacturing Co...| X ‘ ».¢ Revere Copper and Brass Company...... x 3 
R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company...... ox x Royal Typewriter Company............. Xe x 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company..| X x Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) ..... x x 
Eastman Kodak Company.............. x x Standard Oil Company (Ohio)........... x x 
General Cable Corporation.............. a.€ 1 United Aircraft Corporation. eae BNR roasts x x 
General Electric Company............... x xe Worthington Pump and Machinery Co.... x 4 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company......... x x 


1June, July, August. Skeleton force on Saturday. *June, July, August; skeleton force maintained through rest of year. 4June 1 to Labor Day. 


COMPANY POLICY IN REGARD TO FIVE-DAY WEEK (Names Withheld by Request) 


5-Day Schedule Applies to 5-Day Schedule Applies to 
Employees, Employees, Empl | Offi 
prigdutrial | Employment | Factory" | Pmplovess, fie prindustrial | Employment | “Factory | Hnplovees, fie 
N Il N 
vi aan ves Part of Year nets yu An Gurr Part of Year at Ai 
1. Metal... Over 10,000] X Fk bpd one 21. Petroleum.| 2,500- 5,000 xx Skeleton 
ere 000- 2,500) X x kone 3 orce 
ed Mapes a .. | May-Sept. 22. Metal.....| 2,500- 5,000] X se ree 
: . |Skeleton force 23. Paper... ... 1,000- 2,500} X (X—|Main office) 
4, Food...... 2,500- 5,000 per. 
June-Sept. 24. Chemical..| Under 1,000 | X? J yen July, 
ugus 
a ae wigiasese ophei ee x 0.0 ¢e vise 6 = 25. Sane . nae + ¥ 
7, Food......| 2,500- 5,000] Xt cas 5 sem Coe reir re ry cance Sap 
8. Chemical. .| 2,500— 5,000} X oh Rebates 35 1 27. Metal..... 5,000-10,000] K | .. | .. | May-Sept. 
9. Paper... --| 1,000- 2,500) Aa MEE Pg 28.Leather...| Under 1,000] Xt] .. | X85) 00... 
10. Leather... Over 10,000} X | .. | X | ........ st 29. Food...... Over 10,000] .. | X | X#] llll22: 
De eel en oOo Lae OG SER ES 30. Petroleum.| Over 10,000} # |v. for | seve 
a uu er. cf Cs Ged: 4 I, ae ag PPT ae”) RL RN Ps 2 — « DOOKU. .2eee ahey ’ Con gece | em otien | feet Nc er Aer 
13. Metal..... Over 10,000 x x ats sola callaliee x 32. Textile: 1,000- 2,500 xX Es | Se eS ee 
14. Food...... 5,000-10,000 pophicieg 55 oe 33. Food...... 1, 2,500 x = March 15 to 
15. Metal... 5,000-10,000 BS x bie, ter by ‘ Now 
16, Metal...... ound eee a RE ae pe ee Rh dese 34. Electrical..| 1,000- 2,500] X | .. | X | ........ fs 
17. Food...... 2,500- 5,000] X sree er 35. Metal... 1,000- 2,500 x Selb aaa ge: u 
cf 36. Metal..... 000-10, sock |[pksaeretee 
ota 000- x seal Regs A ORE x 37. Petroleum.| 5,000-10,000) XK | .. > eee oe 2 
i. eee 2500. 5000 x? ‘gob pled Oy = 38 Metals. o.:'-2-S00- 5,000] ..) 1 X: | a5] do adored x 
20. Metal... .| 2,500- 5,000] X ee igh ae x : ——— 
peaks. ; ‘Offices ; Offices , ; pal offices—skeleton 
Pee ee yeions: tories, May ine ae fo pees ‘orce, working one Saturday seal weiner month. 
Pie oprcae Lia ribet et Pirewiink (cle weet ciate wen sBkant oGisen, 834 dase; Execrive coins ste 


Graphic Facts 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD INDEX OF FINISHED GOODS INVENTORIES, COMPARED WITH FACTORY EMPLOYMENT, 1933-1939 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-1939 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS a5 AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS He AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK 
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Wages and the Cost of Living 


Vee activity showed a slight were found in the agricultural implement industry, 


improvement in March, according to reports 8.4%, and in the electrical manufacturing industry, 

received by THE Conrerence Boarp from 6.6%. In book and job printing, on the other hand, 
manufacturers in 25 industries. Total man hours worked the total number of man hours worked declined 8.0% 
were 0.8% higher than in February, with increases from February to March. Total man hours worked in 
both in the number of workers employed and in the the 25 industries combined were 16.4% higher than in 
average number of hours worked by them. Increases in March, 1938, but 35.7% lower than in 1929. 
total man hours from February to March were found There were 0.6% more workers employed in March 
in 16 of the 25 industries. The most substantial gains than in February, 4.3% more workers than in March, 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
Marcu, 1939 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
INDUSTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 

Mar Feb Mar Feb. Mar, Feb Mar Feb, 

Agricultural implement: ...ccckscck ets Goons cleo $.812 $.811 | $30.54 | $30.10 37.6 37.1 40.3 40.2 
(PER Sra eT] SRS St 0S een See a ce, na Soe .949 .947 31.16 31.13 32.8 32.9 40.0 40.0 
BOGE MEL GNOS se see eee SURI ceo OT, a oe ee .516 Pal 19.65 19.96 38.1 38.3 40.1 40.2 
RST ST eat Mibeaye a  R ee . 746 . 744 28.92 28 .93 38.8 38.9 40.2 40.2 
Cotton—North..... Nate eas SCR Cee ee 496 .492 18.87 18.86 38.0 38.4 39.9 39.9 
Blectrical manufacturing <sosseri foc oo oes oa ee et .806 .804 30.39 2 SY Sel 36.8 39.8 39.8 
NrMitate sas. ee oS. ake <b oe Sri. » ines tetetehs. «cm steer .662 .651 25.41 24.61 — 38.4 37.8 40.9 40.9 
Hosteryand) knit! g00ds 3s.8es se 365 os Fea aes Coe ee STS E539 .540 20.52 19.88 38.0 36.8 40.0 40.0 
Rromanatsteehee = se) o> oe ke fares oe eon a ee .829 _.827 28.77 27.70 34.7 33.5 40.4 40.2 
Leather tanning and finishing....................5 See .632 635 24.67 24.87 39.1 39.2 40.4 40.3 
amber and millworkstsss te. cs ce dots act ee Be 655 654 24.14 24.74 36.9 37.8 42.1 42.0 
Meatpacking s aos Boch. «0 0 or 6 sseonocile.ac wie brea pitones .701 -696 27.07 26.50 38.6 38.1 40.4 40.4 
Pnintiand varnish o. ote oe ceececk tote ese hetero EVANS) .714 28 .26 27.69 39.6 38.8 40.6 40.6 
Beaperiand (uly pa. aise cc cities ate aisles spate ease Bo ciote .636 .637 25.48 25.63 40.1 40.2 41.3 41.2 
Paper products.......... 652s esses ee ce eee cence eens .607 .607 24.22 24.16 39.9 39.8 40.7 40.4 
Printitig— books and JOD...) sis anes f2.Faoe oe os ead: ob cleiere 824 .814 31.47 31.85 BoEe 39.1 40.0 40.0 
Printing—news and magazine............2----eeeeeeee 954 951 35.69 S572 37.4 37.4 G9. 7 39.7 
PRS TPR IS 5 cise Slo SIC is nears cea eee A 854 .850 29.42 29 .34 34.5 34.5 38.2 38.2 
1 Rubber tires and tubes: 222... fs. 4j.62s0 se ene owes 1.012 1.010 33.53 33.37 33.1 33.1 37.1 37.2 
PumOthemrubber products. 0.22). 9s eyses .ctdsce seve .679 .676 24.46 24.52. 36.0 36.3 39.5 39.4 
Su. on kL NS ee el a ee ee ae .513 aon 18.05 18.09 Ay 22 35.3 40.2 40.2 
NV Vises RE te eR ee ie oe ain ores pope arneratn nag ole oto wieievevs: ore or .593 21.54 21.85 | 36.4 36.8 40.3 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops............-.-+0++eee00+ 733 732 27.31--1_ 27.19 He H/o? 40.2 40.3 
Tie TEATS be Ce eee er een a eG ee oR ar . 744 .742 25.47 25.63 34.2 34.5 40.2 40.2 
2. Machine and machine tools..............5+-.005- .744 742 29.54 29.04 39.7 39.1 41.0 40.8 
SMBLIC AUN -COUIDINENES 1c) feces. sieia reine os bas soci sis aieco . 784 . 784 29.23 29.23 37.3 37.3 40.1 40.1 
4. Hardware and small parts............----+-+-085 664 .664 25.59 252o2 38.5 38.4 40.3 40.3 
See Ot DecaDTOCUCES eee acne aiats Seite web cvsinte wizinie eleva e731 .730 26.54 26.51 36.3 36.3 39.7 39.7 
EE INDUSTRIES ooo fee ete rela ee ce eee aetronare $.715 $.713 | $26.25 | $26.11 36.9 36.8 40.3 40.3 
CNC SEE SR eS Se Soe ies Ae, hea Pi, eto OIC $.686 $.688 | $26.43 | $25.30 38.5 36.8 39.4 39.5 
Saale Tehiing Ay op dead Mae heme etolere ate 991 991 36.06 36.36 36.4 36.7 36.0 36.0 
27 INDUSTRIES....... Sa ceca BEE iis Bs OSLO $.718 $.717 | $26.38 | $26.24 36.9 36.8 40.3 40.3 


: T i h ts only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free 
bugs are a eae the oupaen Eaeapiowers Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many 
localities, but the part which they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THe CONFERENCE Boarp. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
8Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CONFERENCE Boarp. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, MARCH, 1939 


Indexes, 1923=100 Percentage Changes 
Relative > 
Importance February, 1939 | March, 1938 
{tem in Post-War 


March, 1939 February, 1939 | March, 1938 


to to 
Family Budget March, 1939 | March, 1939 


—_—_— 
— | eee 
| 


1 Yovo7s UR en Ret See Cea T ER OCETE 33 78.0 78.4 ees! We ae 
Housing ecta caer accaninases ones. 20 86.1 86.1 87.5 aes aie 
Clothing tense ot atte 12 (Ps 72.4 75.5 ; oi 2 AY, 
Men'sclothing@.teccec ote 78.4 78.3 eh eeu oe 
Women's) clothing ete. an «cr eseeri 66.2 66.5 : Sri P ee 
Buelcand lich tencaeccrsnrccics enewlavers.c 5 85.8 85.9 86.2 : 2 tears 
Coal Bato s ee eee etriais 85.6 85.8 86.1 ai cae 
Gas and electricity............. 86.2 86.2 86.4 P oe, ; 
Sundries syne oe sian one ascesiel 30 96.7 96.7 97.8 5 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF ALLITEMS... 100 84.9 85.1 86.7 -0.2 2.1 
PuRCHASING VALUE OF DOLLAR...... 117.8 117.5 115.3 +0.3 +2.2 
1Based on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, March 14, 1939, February 14, 1939 and March 15, 1938. 
INDEXES OF EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
Marcy, 1939 
1923=100 
Average Earnings 
Total 
Weekly Employment Man Hours Payrolls 
InDusTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 


a a | | 
——$——$ | 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 


Agricultural implement................ 146.0 | 145.9 | 111.0 102.8 | 83.5 | 77.0 | 122.0 | 112.5 
Aupomobile!, Siw Les. oh. ds 0d. e 150.2 | 149.8 | 103.4 98.4 | 67.5 | 67.9 | 101.4 | 101.6 
Baptignd shoe. 2. 6.dk Fae ds SO 104.2 | 105.3 | 86.9 99.1] 83.6] 83.2] 86.9] 87.5 
Cipmiical Fics ud: Blew. ds 0S She 147.4 | 147.0 | 107.5 110.0] 79.8 | 80.4 | 117.7 | 118.3 
Cotton—North 225.0... . le sees vse Ben 111.5 | 110.6 | 88.8 40.1) 32.1} 32.2] 35.9} 35.6 
Electrical manufacturing............... 141.9 | 141.5 | 112.2 80.1} 65.8 | 61.7] 93.6 | 87.5 
Fagnifare s.05 0e.<.3 6.30 a2 Lica 128.0 | 125.9 | 101.9 80.8) 65.6 | 63.3 | 83.9] 79.7 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 141.1 | 141.4 | 116.1 112.3). 92.7_| (89: 3ujel stele i312623 
Ironsand steel! el. Bias chet 139.1 | 138.8] 84.1 914: |e 55 2ileed3slale eeesatono 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 130.0 | 130.7 | 106.5 79.81 65.0} 65.8] 84.3] 85.7 
Lumber and millwork................. 138.5 | 138.3 | 103.1 57.4] 43.4] 43.9] 60.0] 60.6 
Meat packitig «eter. tome. van 148.2 | 147.1 | 115.0 93 4 -f-2 70 Shee 7160104, Fal M05 32 
Paintandavarnishe.wdscr sc ees 133.5 | 133.7 | 106.4 122 51<} 398.282) 395. TaAets 22310720) 
Papetsand pulp ie. hee. doce 126.2 | 126.4 | 97.7 105.5 82 81.9 | 104.1 | 103.7 
PAQCMPrOGUCEsS TE... 01. «it. Gaerne seats tee 13321 | 133.1 | 111.2 124.7 | 106.4 | 104.2 | 141.2 | 138.3 
Printing—book and job................ 126.2 | 124.7 | 105.1 102 80.5 87.5 | 101.6 | 109.2 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 13757, (AST 2e 1143 117.0] 98.0} 97.2 | 134.8 | 133.0 
Rupberseks Gea seein. eee .| 136.4 | 135.8 | 105.0 12.3,| 5624). OSueeete OMe S27 
SSS a ool SED RAS ERE ee eee 103.4 | 103.4] 78.4 88.7 | 67.8 67.3 70.2 | 69.6 
PY Ores Si slat levsle Huctas x10. 559% 117.0 | 117.4} 89.9 80:1]. .59:7 |..62.315| 2.70. Aa lees 3al 
Foundries and machine shops........... 127-9) 12774-4963 Ddiede| 580915) 25 Isc De med SAA ec 
RSEPPOURIIER i whe wine tinod s vie sa 0'd'e s 126.1 | 125.8] 86.0 59.9.1. 40:5), 41:22) Sie del Sie 9 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 135.5 | 135.2 | 108.2 84.0] 68.5] 65.9] 92.9] 89.4 
3. Heavy equipment................ 11720 2117.0)) -88).5 48.9] 38.5 | 37.0} 45.0] 43.3 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 12957 129.751: 1034 965°) 77..2.1/976 4alel00; 2::1-=99..3 
52e Othetiproducts Screen 130.5 | 130.4] 97.1 94.1] 70.4| 70.0] 91.9] 91.3 
Pic BE SPS gt Gt ay BEN hs BE) peke 2e (Sembee Rt lite fable) Peaches ht) acs SS eS alfa 
25 INDUSTRIES....... Pee a Stekieets 132.2-| 131.8 | 98.6 | 98.1 |-116.1 |-115.3-|- 85.1 | 8426 | 63.8 1963231 83.9"! 83.0 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, 
refining, and ‘'27 industries.” 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz ConFERENCE BoARD. 
*Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz ConrERENCE BoarpD. 


hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, cement, petroleum 
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ese 


1938, but 15.7% fewer workers than in 1929. Total 
payroll disbursements in March were 1.1% higher than 
in February, 16.0% higher than a year ago, but 22.6% 
lower than in 1929, 

Average hourly earnings increased slightly from 
71.3 cents in February to 71.5 cents in March, or 0.3%. 
They were 0.7% lower than a year ago, but 21.2% 
higher than in 1929. The average work week was 36.9 
hours in March, compared with 36.8 hours in February, 
an increase of 0.3%. It was 11.8% higher than in 
March, 1938, but 23.6% lower than in 1929, when the 
average work week was 48.3 hours. 

Average weekly earnings rose from $26.11 in Febru- 


were noted in 15 industries, the increases were not 
marked; the largest increase was 3.9% in the iron and 
steel industry. Average weekly earnings in the 25 in- 
dustries combined were 11.4% higher than in March, 
1938, but they were 8.1% lower than in 1929. Real 
weekly earnings in March, 1939, that is, actual weekly 
earnings adjusted for changes in the cost of living, were 
0.7% higher than in February, 13.6% higher than a 
year ago, and 8.3% higher than in 1929. 

The cost of living declined slightly, 0.2%, from Feb- 
ruary to March. Living costs in March, 1939, were 
2.1% lower than a year ago, 15.2% lower than in 1929, 
but they were 18.4% higher than at the low point 


ary to $26.25 in March, or 0.5%. Although increases reached in the Spring of 1933. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS 
Marcg, 1939 


Att MALE FEMALE 


Average Earnings Average Earnings Average Hours 


per Week per 


Average Hours 


> per Week per 
salts Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Mar. Feb. 
Agricultural implement................ ; ; $.611 |$21.72 {$21.39 35.0 
Aone ree See EE ee : ; 9 A OlajerocOUnlecaels 33.0 
eotnd enor, 2 oe. fo. vorck hie ; ; s 15.94 38.3 
Rotarian Sse erent es ta art : 3 : : 38.8 
Gation— North, os. e etic 52 ak : : ; 36.9 
Electrical manufacturing............... : : : : Sbiad/ 
TUE ST Ser eiays GaSe eae emia 5 ’ : : nay! 
Hosiery and knit goods................ E 5 : : : 
eroniend steele. cc. kyt Saces esas. oe : : : 3 Sees Mote a Ree fae 
Leather ceega 4 god Saati EAS oe : : : : : , 
n WOTKe an eee o ease : ; : : ee hie Sees Ree eee 
a Bale Sa aoc eis SIRS 3 ; ; 38.3 .542 36.9 
atirteetey at nishs 68 oo. cds cin als arnceur tas : : 3 Ke}. Se YA ees 
LEVEE Be a : : : : 40.3] .423 ee 
Paper PONS. oer astern sees ® 666 | .667 | 27.06 | 27.11] 40.6) 40.7] .454 a 
Printing—book and job................ 914 .899 | 35.74 | 36.24 | 39.1] 40.3} .516 af 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.004 | 1.002 | 37.77 | 37.48 | -37.6 | 37.4] .582 s 
Raoherayereriestss sce . cits « <ahiseen 6 He.cte 953 .948 | 32.93 | 32.74 | 34.6} 34.5 .567 34.4 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... 1.048 | 1.046 | 35.13 | 34.97 | 33.5 | 33.4 .723 Be 
2. Other rubber products............ POTS 7660 2878521226. 662 eas0So TensGs5e| role a 3 
Dice tts SITs Ae os ise Shs ee 582 | .579 | 20.45 | 20.51 | 35.1] 35.4] .385 aa 
Kite, Es PSS Sohne eae eee ee 631A 64) (52375 1.24; 32, | sind Sh 95| ae OLY past 
Foundries and-machine shops..........- T54S | 753. [e28e18 1208.06 |) 31.4 t= 37 754| eas a8 
We Hourdriese eet Oe oc is wel e 748 | .746 | 25.63 | 25.78 | 34.3 | 34.6] .552 We 
2. Machines and machine tools....... ie .746 sue 2 28 oe 514 . 
3. Hea (itfet an ose asc eee 8 . 784 : : : Sei ob caceyas leases snes 
4, Hurdware and simall parts: .5:.-.<- .698 | .698 | 27.01 | 26.95 | 38.7} 38.6] .458 fee 
52> Other products... 5 ovtavecie «pies = ST QEl Se 7e 128206 28.-16)| SOO salmon o~ mcees : 


$.473 | $.474 |$17.20 |$17.14 


———— | —_— | ————_§ | ——_§$| —_—\——— 
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$.686 | $.688 |$26.43 |$25.30 
: 36.06 | 36.36 


S : | $$$ |] S$ | | | | | ——_——— 
_————. | |] —_———_ 


ee 
see 


Ww 
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w 
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Faas os cane elo ans o-0 $.763 | $.761 |$28.10 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz CONFERENCE BOARD. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
%Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz CoNFERENCE Boarb. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS 
Marcy, 1939 


Ee 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


per Week per 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours 


k per 

InpusTRY Rane Earier Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 

Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. 
Aatanleasl GAL) AG Seg Pe key lavage lea ce PUR nel eee ie eaee eee TA eas 

Agricultural implement...............- $.659 | $.651 |$24.58 |$23.59 37,3 36.2 | $.835 | $.834 1$31.49 |$31.09 Sie 

AURORE Re oor ake Be 735 | .787 | 26.85 | 26.52 | 34.2] 33.7| .968| .966 | 31.65 | 31.78 | 32.7 32.9 
Bootiandsslioe ave te. 6 Rsonan atts 416 | 420 | 16.72 | 16.93 | 40.2] 40.3] .601 | .606 | 22.78 | 23.09 | 37.9 | 38.1 
Ghemical is ect ceistaneonereis .690 .689 | 26.55 | 26.73 38.5 38.8 807 804 | 31.29 | 31.31 38 Zs nant 
Gotton— North sft ancmnomece noses .507 .496 | 19.32 | 20.09 38.1 40.6 564 564 | 22.34 | 22, Le a4 ; ; 7 3 
Electrical manufacturing............... "663 | .664 | 25.26 | 24.63 | 38.1| 37.1| .883 | .880 | 33.55 | 32. 0} 37.0 
Purnituret se occ. cect eee een $523 .519 | 20.03 | 19.62 38.3 37.8 710 697 | 27.48 | 26.63 AE ou 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 444 .443 | 17.88 | 17.82 | 40.3] 40.2 703 701 |S ora ecOne lL aleroo: Ao, 
fronvand steel® sentence eee rae 634 .630 | 22.06 | 22.68 34.8 36.0 863 862 | 29.95 | 28.45 eee a0 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .549 | 558 | 22.24 | 22.59] 40.5] 40.5 683 684 | 26.60 | 26.70] 39. an 
Lumber and millwork................. 466 .466 | 18.02 | 18.73 | 38.7] 40.2 on 730:|..26241..) 27-335) = 36.3 we 
Meat ‘packing \ asorn eee ees .620 .617 | 24.03 | 23.67} 38.8 | 38.4 783 773.\ 30.45 | 29:59 | 38.9 ee 
Paint and varnish....................- 625 | .621 | 24.75 | 24.78 | 39.6] 39.9| .79 | .783 | 31.00 | 29.99 | 39.8) 38.3 
Paper and: pulps een eee .533 .533 | 20.32 | 20.67 38.1 38.8 693 694 | 28.14 | 28.18 40.6 aoe 
Paper products:see cane eee bees SEP} .529 | 20.88 | 21.40 39.9 40.5 726 727 | 29.72 | 29.64 40.9 Z 
Printing—book and job................ .542 .534 | 21.70 | 21.74 40.0 40.7 | 1.015 | 1.0127} 39.45 | 40.67 38.9 ee 

Printing—news and magazine.......... .613 6197] 23.10 | 22.677] 37.7} 36.6 | 1.097 | 1.088 | 41.25 | 40.90] 37.6] 37. 
Rubberaeeeee cr croc eat kere wecere .667 665 | 24.83 | 24.83 ayia 37.4 963 958 | 33.19 | 32.99 34.5 34.4 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... 771 772 | 27.09 | 27.20 | 35.2] 35.2} 1.055 | 1.054 | 35.34 | 35.18 33.5 33.4 
2. Other rubber products............ .566 S61 2233) ele loo oes ao Oey, 802 797 | 29.14 | 28.96 | 36.3 36.3 
QOL Sees tee e B alele nae eit oes os £522 .520 | 19.63 | 19.49 37.6 S75 694 699 | 25.78 | 26.63 Site: 38.1 
Foundries and machine shops........... .623 E622 la2 207 6r 2) e570 toe onl eos 777 776-4 29.19 (292075 a 37 See ores 
er Foundries: 2....0: tase «ones eae 611 -615 | 21.05 | 21.63 | 34.5] 35.2 802 798 | 27.42 | 27.39 | 34.2] 34.3 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 567 -563 |-22.19°1-21.59%}- 39.1 38.3 767 763 | 30.53 130. 03%) 2839) Seiesoes 
3. Heavy equipment................ .633 .630 | 23.12 | 22.98 36.6 36.5 811 813 | 30.37 | 30.43 37.4 37.4 
4, Hardware and small parts......... $5682 lees OVe l= 21-435|22 14 28a | ens 7ien= enous 703 701s | 27: S5a| ed eS 2 aloe al ees oe 
5 Other products).cen ces. ses eee .681 .677 | 24.69 | 24.04 | 36.3] 35.5 791 792 | 28.94 | 29.05 | 36.6] 36.7 
24 INDUSTRIES‘ ...,.......... ae eed $.587 | $.586 |$21.87 |$22.007] 37.4 | 37.8 | $.802 | $.801 |$29.53 |$29.36 | 37.0] 36.8 
Cemientirae teres eri Pe Rie $.572 | $.574 |$21.21 |$20.31 | 37.1} 35.4 | $.709 | $.711 1$27.53 |$26.37 | 38:9) 37.1 
‘Petroleumurefining ester ascaiocine vec han .706 .722 | 25.27 | 26.43 | 35.8 | 36.6] 1.041 | 1.039 | 38.00 | 38.13 | 36.5 36.7 


ZGL INDUSTRIES! 6i5.:c)cs Selo Sales b oReles $.589 | $.587r|$21.90 |$22.03r1 37.4 | 37.8 | $.806 | $.805 |$29.66 1$29.49 | 37.0 | 36.8 
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1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 

2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 

‘Silk industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled labor groups are not available for this industry. 


rRevised. 


Notes on Personnel Administration (Continued from page 62) 


to help those in need. It would be surprising, if those 
hours did not go by rapidly in rather the spirit of “an 
outing in the plant.” That is what one would expect. 
That is the atmosphere that actually is found. The 
startling additional factor in the story is that the pro- 
duction records on those two Saturdays are better than 
on any other days of the year. 


Industrial Editors’ Group 


The important role of the employee publication as a 
medium for better understanding between workers and 
management has become widely recognized. Remaking 
the company gossip sheet into a valuable and effective 
publication is a task deserving the best attention and 
intelligent planning. 

Opportunity for the exchange of ideas and for mutual 
assistance on a national scale is now available through 


the recently organized American Association of Indus- 
trial Editors, which has made its headquarters at 
3732 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The nucleus of this organization is a group of publica- 
tion editors of several well known companies who have 
found valuable help and interest in the publication sec- 
tion meetings of the National Safety Congress, the Ohio 
Safety Congress, and other similar Safety Congresses. 

Part of the service offered members is a monthly bulle- 
tin, the first number of which was issued April Ist. 


The Conference Board Management Record is Pub- 
lished Monthly for the Information of Associates of the 


NATIONAL InpusTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


